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RATE SITUATION—particularly with respect to service in the 
rural districts—is one which is urgently in need of satisfactory 


settlement. 


With prime costs of operation mounting steadily, 


rate adjustments are the only alternative. Only through com- 


bined efforts of telephone men can this problem be solved 
satisfactorily. Address before recent annual Iowa convention 


HERE SEEMS to be very little 

simple arithmetic left in the 

telephone or any other utility 
business. Recently I was advised by 
our accounting department that we 
are making over 700 reports annually 
to regulatory and other governmental 
bodies. Many of these reports are 
far from simple, as everyone knows 
who works with even an income tax 
blank each spring. 

About the time that we get fairly 
well acquainted with certain “values” 
of our property—for example, repro- 
duction cost new, reproduction cost 
new depreciated, original cost, fair 
market value, or what have you—we 
are faced with the task of adjusting 
ourselves to a new one, a so-called 
prudent historical cost. New terms 
and ratios are hard enough to define, 
to say nothing of understanding. 

[ wonder if in the maze of account- 
ing and reporting there isn’t a tend- 
ency to overlook some of the simple 
arithmetic that still so very definitely 
and convincingly tells us where we 
have been, where we are, and where 
Wwe are going. 


That our income must meet all of 
our expenses is as true as two plus 
two equals four. Certainly, during 
1933, 1934 and 1935 very few small 
telephone exchanges had sufficient in- 
come to meet the outgo. To have 
increased the revenues by adjust- 
ments in rates at that time would 
have only added impetus to the very 
thing that was choking us—station 
losses. 

We have now made substantial re- 
covery from the depths of the de- 
pression, and during 1936 and 1937 
very much better conditions were ex- 
perienced, so that we have been down 
and up. I am not so sure, however, 
that our trend in the future may not 
be somewhat down again. At least 
times are not very promising for any 
large gains in revenue by adding sta- 
tions. As far as the good paying 
stations are concerned, we are nearly 
back to our peak development. 

As things improved, many of us 
no doubt felt that the increasing rev- 
enues would soon meet all of the ex- 
penses. However, 1937 should have 
convinced us that our relief cannot 


alone come from additional subscrib- 
ers. There is a limit in that direc- 
tion. 

An examination of the earnings of 
many Independent telephone com- 
panies operating in Iowa discloses 
the fact that somewhere near 60 
cents out of each dollar of revenue 
are required to pay the usual oper- 
ating costs—such as payroll, truck 
expense, maintenance materials, 
taxes, etc. These are what we might 
call our “prime costs.” They do not 
take into consideration the necessity 
to perpetuate our property year after 
year, or the cost of the money that 
is invested in our plant facilities. 
While there may be a few exchanges 
where this type of expense is nearer 
50 cents of each dollar received, yet I 
am sure by far the majority are 
nearer 60 cents. 

Turn-Over in Comparison 

to That of Merchant 

We are all acquainted with the 
term “turn-over” as applied to busi- 
ness in general. Almost any mer- 
chant along Main street has a turn- 
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over of from five to ten times a year, 
meaning that his gross revenues in 
any year will probably amount to five 
or ten times his total investment in 
stock. 

Turnover in the telephone business, 
however, is very slow. Our invest- 
ment in stock is the value of our 
plant and property. It would take 
exceptionally good conditions to have 
less than five times one year’s rev- 
enues invested in plant in order to 
render telephone service. The mer- 
chant, then, has a turn-over of some 
five or ten times a year; whereas we 
have a turn-over once in about five 
years. 

This makes a tremendous differ- 
ence in the margins upon which we 
can work. Assuming a once-in-five- 
year turn-over, for each dollar of 
revenue received we have $5 invested 
in plant. If telephone plant, on the 
average, will last 25 years, 4 per cent 
of our $5 expires annually, so here 
we find another 20 cents of our dol- 
lar of revenue absorbed by what we 
refer to as depreciation. There is no 
way of reducing this as an ultimate 
expense. 

With 60 cents for prime costs and 
20 cents for depreciation costs, we 
have left 20 cents of our dollar to pay 
the costs of the money we are using 
as an investment in our plant, which 
on $5 means a return of 4 per cent. 
I wonder who would be attracted to 
an industry if they were sure they 
could get even the 4 per cent. 

In some particular exchanges this 
may be 6 per cent, and in others it is 
no doubt less than 4 per cent. But 
the important thing to realize is that 
the expenses going to make up the 
60 cents in prime costs are becoming 
no smaller; in fact, they are definite- 
ly on the increase. 

Whatever amount the prime oper- 
ating costs of 60 cents increases in 
relation to the dollar of revenue, the 
20 cents available for return on the 
money invested must decline. In or- 
der to reduce the relation of the 60 
cents to the dollar of revenue, it is 
necessary either to decrease our ex- 
penses or to increase our rates; and 
I do not believe it is worth while 
spending much time in discussing 
the possibilities of reducing our ex- 
penses or “prime costs.” 


Payrolls and Taxes 
Major Items of Cost 


Two major items in this category 
are payrolls and taxes, in most cases 
making up nearly 50 cents of the 60 
cents of “prime costs.” With con- 
tinued increase in governmental 
spending, we can expect steadily- 
rising taxes. Certainly we are go- 
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ing to have even more taxes before 
we have less. 

Wages paid in the telephone indus- 
try are not too liberal, and in many 
states minimum wage and maximum 
hour laws are now being considered 
or have been passed, which will un- 
doubtedly further increase our pay- 
roll costs. You are all acquainted 
with the discussions of federal legis- 
lation considered in regard to these 
matters. 

Due to the nature of telephone 
service, making it necessary to have 
attendants on duty 24 hours a day, 
regardless of hours actually worked, 
any slight change in hours or wages 
will result in very material increases 
in costs of rendering service. This 
leaves us only one alternative—and 
that is to adjust rates. 

Do you believe there are persons 
in our communities who would deny 
that our expenses have appreciably 
increased during the past 15 or 18 
years? Yet in many cases rates you 
are charging for telephone service 
are substantially the same as they 
were in 1920. This is particularly 
true of residence and rural rates in 
the state of Iowa. 

Do you think our subscribers ac- 
tually want us to serve them at less 
than the costs incidental to render- 
ing such service? When they agi- 
tate or openly criticize and fight what 
we consider to be proper rates, it is 
because they do not know our true 
situation, and thus feel that there is 
a disposition on our part to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

The importance of considering 
such a subject at our association 
meetings seems to me well illustrated 
by the fact that if one man goes 
down the street waving a flag, people 
say he is crazy. If, however, dozens 
of people go down the same street all 
waving flags, they are more apt to 
think it is a parade and join it. 

It is only through the combined 
efforts of us all in the telephone busi- 
ness that rates can be successfully 
adjusted to the proper levels. If we 
all realize the situation and talk 
about the same thing and do every- 
thing in our power to bring about a 
complete understanding, then the 
sooner an acceptance of the proper 
rates for telephone service will come 
on the part of the public. 

In those states having public serv- 
ice commissions the process of rais- 
ing rates of necessity must be slower. 
Accounting and appraisal studies 
must be made for a period of years, 
hearings must be held, and consid- 
eration given to all facts by the com- 
mission, which then issues an order 
as to the rate it has found proper. 





In the state of Iowa the rate 
making power rests with the town 
and city councils. This means it is 
largely a matter of dealing with the 
public in the first instance. Regard- 
less of the merits of the two systems, 
however, the public must be con- 
vinced in either procedure as to the 
justification for the increase. 

We have recently found it neces- 
sary to increase the rates in 41 com- 
munities in Iowa. Admittedly, this 
could not have been done in 1933 or 
1934; but with some recovery and 
with the proper explanation to the 
subscribers, we found for the most 
part that the subscribers are fair and 
willing to pay their proper share of 
the increased costs of rendering 
service. 


Direct-by-Mail Publicity 
of Great Assistance 


We have found that direct mail 
pieces work to advantage, but by far 
the most important part of the pro- 
gram has been through the personal 
contact work of our local representa- 
tives, after they have been made fully 
acquainted with the facts. 

Recently I received a booklet that 
has been prepared by the owner of 
an exchange in Minnesota. While the 
subjects covered are very similar to 
those in a booklet we have used 
(TELEPHONY of December 25, 1938), 
this Minnesotan’s booklet has even 
gone further by supplying earnings 
statements for six years, showing 
that the telephone business at the 
best is no gold mine. 

While, of course, a great deal of 
this is not even read by the average 
customer, certainly its presentation 
does evidence a desire on the part of 
the owners of telephone property to 
acquaint the public with the facts; 
and anything that we can do to elim- 
inate the feeling of mysticism in re- 
gard to our figures, profits or losses 
in the telephone business is a con- 
structive move. 

In discussing our revenues or rates 
we have a real cause. Taxes, wages, 
service troubles as a result of rural 
electrification, material and supplies 
costs, damages to our properties suf- 
fered by road grading, sleet, and 
windstorms have materially increased 
within the past few years, and it is 
up to us to acquaint the public with 
the facts. 

Time Is Ripe to 

Settle the Rate Problem 


It will not help us any to wait until 
the next depression. Rates cannot 
be increased when every one’s in- 
come is at the lowest level. That 
would only bring further reductions 
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in the number of stations served. 
Consequently, now is the time. In 
fact, we have had the proper time 
for some two years. Have we for- 
gotten some of the lessons we learned 
ir 1933 and 1934? 

It is no secret that at most ex- 
changes the town subscribers have 
for vears paid a part of the cost of 
rendering rural line service. There 
are even good arguments in support 
of the continuance of such a policy. 
However, it is hardly proper to ex- 
pect them now, with further in- 
creases in costs, to pay even a larger 
sha) 

Some adjustments must be made in 
our rural line rates. The farmers 
will all take the telephones out, you 
may say, if rural line rates are in- 
creased. I wonder, however, if this 
is true, provided that our situation 
is properly presented to each indi- 
vidual farmer. 

Truly, here is the test of our abil- 
ity to sell our service. Many and 
varied methods may be required in 
this sales job. I have in mind one 
telephone exchange owner who re- 
cently offered to sell all of the rural 
lines that he owned for one dollar 
per mile, provided the subscribers 
would sign a satisfactory switching 
contract at 50 cents per 
month per subscriber. 

After carefully pondering the sit- 
uation, the farmers elected not to 
take advantage of the offer; and as 
a direct result the owner of the ex- 
change was able to obtain a more 
proper rate for rural line service. 

In other words, provided the terri- 
tory involved is such that the farm- 
ers can afford to pay a proper rate 
for rural telephone service, then the 
solution rests entirely on our ability 
to sell our service. 

There are, I fully appreciate, some 
farming territories so sparsely set- 
tled that to charge a rate consistent 
with the costs of rendering service 
would probably mean no subscribers 
on the line, regardless of the selling 
efforts employed. These are excep- 
tional cases, however, and must be so 
treated. In such territories the farm- 
er often is willing to give sufficient 
of his own labor and some money to 
supply telephone service for himself, 
whereas he is not willing to pay a 
proper rate to someone else to do it 
for him. In such cases I believe that 
the lines and equipment should be 
owned by the farmers and they 
should receive service on a switched- 
ling basis. 

There are many objections to such 
a plan, however. Many will say: 
“That’s the way it used to be until 
Service became so impossible because 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypooi Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, May 17, 18 and 
19. 

Wisconsin Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Loraine Hotel, 
Madison, May 17. 

North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Gardner Hotel, Fargo, 
May 17 and 18. 

United = States 
Telephone Association: Confer- 
ence of Class A and Class B Com- 
panies, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 25 and 26. 


{ndependent 


Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Traffic Association, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, June 2 3 and 4. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 7, 8 and 9. 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, North Bend, 
June 24 and 25. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 


Association, Portland, June 27 
and 28. 
California Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Santa Monica, 

July 6 and 7. 
Michigan 

phone 


Tele- 
Olds, 


Independent 
Association, Hotel 
Lansing, July 27 and 28. 

The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 











of the condition of the farmer-owned 
lines that it was necessary for the 
private companies to take them over.” 
A part of the trouble in such cases 
rests with the private companies. 

Cooperate in Maintaining 

Farmer-Owned Lines 

If we are going to lose money in 
the operation of certain farm tele- 
phones by owning the lines and the 
equipment, would it not be better to 
take a part of that loss and render 
real cooperation to the farmers when 
and if they own their own lines? 
With the proper amount of coopera- 
tion from the private companies, 
farm-owned lines can be properly 
maintained. 

By cooperation I mean offer the 
occasional use of your foremen and 
linemen, which together with the 


farmers’ own labor would enable them 
to properly repair their lines. En- 
courage the line secretaries to hold 
regular meetings, provide the place, 
the notification of such meetings and 
even refreshments perhaps. 

Encourage them to bring their in- 
struments to your shops for repairs, 
with no charge unless it be for the 
parts used. If in these exceptional 
cases some farmers will not pay us 
adequately for telephone service, 
then some such solution as this must 
be found. 

The farm telephone is highly es- 
sential to the 
changes. 


success of our ex- 
If in a certain exchange a 
switched-line basis will mean more 
subscribers for everyone to talk with, 
then such a plan must be given se- 
rious consideration. 

The advent of REA has given us a 
fine opportunity to emphasize in the 
minds of our rural subscribers the 
increasing costs of rendering rural 
service, and perhaps it even affords 
the proper opportunity for obtaining 
more nearly the correct rural rate. 

Construction costs vary. One may 
pay different rates for labor, or use 
different kinds of materials, but my 
experience would indicate that the 
typical rural-line development in 
lowa costs at least $125 per station. 
At 4 per cent depreciation and 6 per 
cent return on the money, this means 
$12.50 per year for fixed charges 
alone, to say nothing of the so-called 
“prime costs” of maintenance, labor, 
operators’ wages, car expense, taxes, 
etc. 

There are many rural line rates in 
Iowa that are not now sufficient to 
pay even these fixed charges. How 
much longer can this go on in this 
state? 

Let’s face the facts! We are not 
asking for anything that is unfair. 
All other lines of successful business 
charge a price that will pay actual 
expenses and return a profit. Most 
people prefer to do business with a 
successful firm. We cannot be suc- 
cessful and charge the same rates for 
our service that we did in 1920. 


vv 
Put “Ice Coins” in 


Pay Telephones 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has discovered why some of its 
profits in its Palo Alto (Calif.) ex- 
change had melted away. 

Stanford University fraternity broth- 
ers financed their telephone calls with 
ice nickels, minted by freezing water 
in molds. Collectors, flooded with 
water instead of coins, threatened to 
remove telephones from all fraternity 
houses. The men then paid in cash. 














Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


INVESTIGATION OF THE TVA should include 
more fundamental problems than that of mere 
conflict of personalities. . .. Bearing upon the 
telephone industry of the TVA, an experiment 
in Federal ownership and operation of a quasi- 
utility enterprise. Its final outcome important 


T WOULD be unfortunate, in- 

deed, if the forthcoming con- 

gressional investigation of TVA 
is confined to the mere conflict of 
personalities. Much more  funda- 
mental problems should be explored. 
Here are just a few: 

1. Should a Federal agency, set 
up as a “yardstick’”” or model for 
privately-owned power utilities, be 
allowed to avoid all taxes and all 
independent regulation, and to keep 
its accounts the way it pleases? 

2. Should such a Federal agency 
be allowed to allocate against navi- 
gation, flood and erosion control, 
national defense, and other purely 
governmental functions wholly 
chargeable to the taxpayer, capital 
and operating costs which any pri- 
vately owned utility would have to 
charge against operations? 

3. Aside from legalistic argument, 
is it desirable that such government 
agencies go on wearing the obvious- 
ly faked constitutional cloak where- 
by it is supposed to be “primarily” 
interested in navigation, flood con- 
trol, etc., and only “incidentally” 
interested in power, when everybody 
knows perfectly well that were it 
not for power we would never have 
heard of TVA? 


ECAUSE it is an experiment in 

Federal ownership and opera- 
tion of a quasi-utility enterprise, the 
current investigation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority should not 
be without some lesson of signifi- 
cance for the telephone industry. 
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This is not to suggest that any sim- 
ilarly ambitious Federal proposals 
are in the offing with respect to the 
telephone industry. 

What happens to TVA, however, 
will go a long way towards making 
up the minds of the American peo- 
ple as to the feasibility of govern- 
ment ownership and operation of 
public utilities; and in that deter- 
mination, the telephone industry cer- 
tainly has a very definite stake. 

The third question mentioned 
goes to policy, not law. The courts 
will probably vindicate the TVA 
disguise of “incidental’’ power op- 
eration, but that is a matter for 
the courts to decide. However, in 
the interest of a common sense at- 
titude for the TVA to adopt towards 
the American people and vice versa, 
is it not high time that the govern- 
ment became honest and _ straight- 
forward about its real intentions 
and purposes in the Tennessee val- 
ley? After all, the people of the 
United States are footing the bill 
and they have a right to know. 


HERE ARE a number of other 

items that should be investigated 
in connection with TVA, but these 
are basic questions of utility inter- 
est. Other difficulties are either 
minor or stem from the foregoing. 
Some may wonder, for example, why 
TVA in five years has_ produced 
nothing but grandiose press releases 
about its development of a new fer- 
tilizing element. Millions have been 
poured into the project, but so far 


not a nickel’s worth of fertilizer 
has been placed on the market for 
the American farmer. 

And why is it so important that 
the mystery of the TVA yardstick 
should be explored? MHere’s why: 
The majority of the American peo- 
ple don’t know yet that their gov- 
ernment is in the power business 
as such. Most of them still take 
at its face value the government’s 
claim that it is primarily concerned 
with navigation in a territory where 
navigation never was, and _ prob- 
ably never will be, of any substan- 
tial importance. If anything, it will 
be merely an added burden of com- 
petition for the already tottering 
railroad lines. 

In short, most people in the coun- 
try—and by that is meant the rank 
and file—have swallowed the TVA 
as a national defense project, as a 
navigation project, as a flood and 
erosion control project, in fact about 
everything but what it is—a power 
project. Yet under this guise TVA, 
which started out with a modest 
$52,000,000 appropriation in 1933, 
will now take a half-billion to com- 
plete, and other Federal power proj- 
ects already commenced in_ other 
sections about twice that amount to 


finish. 
Do the American people realize 
this? Well, a congressional investi- 


gation ought to make them conscious 
of it if anything would. Certainly 
something is needed to strip the 
scales from the eyes of the Ameri- 
can people. If the American people 
ever really awaken to the fact that 
public ownership is being sneaked 
over on them, they would soon put 
an end at least to the deception. 
This is not to enter the classical 
quarrel about the relative merits 
of public vs. private ownership. It 
is merely to suggest that if we are 
to have public ownership the Amer- 
ican people ought to be told about 
it honestly and openly. And every 
time power is mentioned in connet- 
tion with TVA, it helps to dissolve 
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the TVA’s fake halo of navigation, 
flood control, and what not. 

{nd what if the American people 
do not awaken? Suppose Federal 
ownership and operation of power is 
slipped over on them under false but 
constitutional whiskers; what is that 
to the telephone industry? The an- 
swer is: The same thing can happen 
here. 


F IT IS a function of national de- 

fense or the improvement of in- 
terstate commerce to dam, ditch, and 
drain every river in the country at 
Federal expense, certainly an equally 
good case can be made out by the 
radicals along those lines for Fed- 
eral control of the nation’s com- 
munications industry. 

Is anybody trying to make out a 
case along those lines? Not ostensi- 
bly, but the horizon in Washington 
is not without certain portents. Here, 
for example, is the passage taken 
from the “proposed report” of the 
FCC special telephone investigation, 
as prepared by the FCC special staff 
and as approved so far by Commis- 
sioner Paul A. Walker: 


The question of government owner- 
ship of the communications system has 
not been studied in this investigation 
because it seemed advisable first to ex- 
amine the possibility of effective regu- 
lation as a substitute for competition. 

As a practical matter, government 
ownership would not be as difficult of 
attainment as the re-establishment of 
effective competition. Inasmuch as the 
possibilities of protecting both the pub- 
lic and utility interests by regulation 
have not yet been tested in practice, it 
appears desirable to continue the at- 
tempt to accomplish the necessary ob- 
jectives under regulation. In the event 
f failure here, however, government 
ownership would be almost the only 
means remaining for attainment of tele 
phone service at low cost. (Vol. IV, p. 
1026, Proposed Report.) 


Aside from the desirability or un- 
desirability of public ownership of 
telephone service, or any other util- 
ity service, the trouble with public 
ownership, as it is practiced in this 
country, is just the same trouble- 
some problem which Commissioner 
Walker’s “proposed report” finds 
with private ownership, multiplied 
again and again. 

In other words, according to the 
foregoing-quoted passage, Commis- 
sioner Walker finds that regulation 
of private utilities in this country 
is, as Lord Macaulay once said of 
Christianity, hardly a failure be- 
cause it has never really been tried. 
What then are we to expect of pub- 
lic ownership of utilities when for 
the most part we do not even go 


through the motions of regulat- 
ing it? 
MAY 7, 1938 


In Sweden, for example, where 
public ownership of power utilities 
gets along peacefully side by side 
with private ownership and _ the 
competition between both is a mu- 
tually healthy incentive, there is real 
parity. Both pay the same taxes: 
both are subject to the same re- 
strictions. 

Here in America 
ship is automatically freed of all 
taxation, all regulation, and _slip- 
shod bookkeeping and downright dis- 
criminatory social “preferences” are 
openly encouraged by statute. As 
for the Federal government’s opera- 
tions, we don’t let it stand on its 
own feet. We have to use the fake 
constitutional crutch. 


public owner- 


HAT WOULD Mr. Walker and 

his colleagues on the commis- 
sion do if we had public ownership 
of telephone communication? The 
answer is they would be out of a job 
—at least that part of their job 
which deals with the telephone in- 
dustry. 

It is sensible but futile to argue 
that there is just as much reason 
for independent government regula- 
tion of a government monopoly as 
there is of a private monopoly. The 
government won’t stand for any such 
discipline. It is of the very nature 
of bureaucracy to outside 
regulation, and heaven knows it isn’t 
because it doesn’t need it. The re- 
cent argument in Congress about the 
Comptroller General is a case in 
point. 

The FCC “proposed report” with 
its ogling glances at public owner- 
ship doesn’t say a word about 
whether such a public system might 
need regulation or not. It does not 
point to a single instance of public 
ownership of telephone service in 
any of the numerous foreign coun- 
tries where it is practiced, wherein 
service is comparable with American 
telephone service from a_ balanced 
viewpoint of cost, efficiency, and ac- 
cessibility to the most people. 

In the absence of such compara- 
tive research, on which the special 
investigation staff might well have 
spent its time with more profit to 
all, it is hardly fair for the staff to 
throw a cream puff at government 
ownership and then pass gingerly 
over any basis for such a compli- 
ment on grounds that it is outside 
of the province of the investigation 
resolution. If the staff was so con- 
scious of its restrictions, it shouldn’t 
have brought the matter up. 

It may well be, as the “proposed 
report” claims, that American tele- 
phone service can be made cheaper, 


resist 


better, and more accessible in vol- 
ume usage; but when the report 
points to public ownership as the 
eventual ultimate cure-all, in case 
the staff’s ideas of regulation are 
not completely realized, it not only 
fails to make out a case but shows 
up the shabbiness of its diagnosis 
by the very folly of its prognosis. 

It’s something like a man saying: 
“My automobile isn’t doing very well 
lately. It fails to live up to the 
promises of the salesman. I ought 
to get more miles on a gallon, and 
so forth. I’m going to give it an- 
other trial, and if it doesn’t improve 
I’m afraid I'll have to buy a horse 
and buggy like all my neighbors 
have.” 


. BACK to TVA, it is 
J interesting to note recent de- 


velopments which bear out the 
thought previously expressed that 
somehow public ownership advocates 
in America, when they do get what 
they want, simply refuse to let it 
be conducted in a_ business-like 
manner. 

The TVA is a corporation wholly 
owned by the government, but hav- 
ing the general freedom of action 
that private corporations have under 
their respective charters. This form 
is the only sensible way, of course, 
for public ownership to function. It 
could never succeed in a_ business- 
like way if it were to be conducted 
as a mere bureaucratic appendage 
of some government department 
with all the resulting red tape. 

The form is not new. We have 
a very successful example of gov- 
ernment corporate authority in the 
case of the Authority of the Port 
of New York. During the war, the 
U. S. Shipping Board used a cor- 
porate form as the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation to conduct its shipping 
operations. 

So what has happened to TVA— 
a government corporation? Well, by 
his recent action in firing ex-Chair- 
man Arthur Morgan, President 
Roosevelt has undermined the whole 
corporate structure. He has reduced 
it once more to the status of another 
government bureau. If the Presi- 
dent is right in his contention that 
a director of TVA is like “any sub- 
ordinate in the executive branch of 
the government,” he may win his 
point but lose his principle. 

Here’s why: If President Roose- 
velt can push the TVA directors 
around like chess pieces, so can any 
future President. If the TVA has 
no discretion of policy independent 
of the White House in 1938, it will 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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Local Corporations Give Stamina 
To Business Fiber of America 


By GUY K. BARD 


“WE ARE A TELEPHONE-MINDED PEOPLE 
and the telephone has become well-nigh in- 
dispensable in the American home.” This sig- 
nificant statement was made in a paper, deal- 
ing with the important position of the telephone 
company in its local community, which was 
presented at meeting of Tri-County Telephone 
Association held in Ephrata, Pa. 





HE TELEPHONE has become 

a household necessity—as well 

as a commercial need—in the 
life of America. It is one of the last 
items to be dropped from the family 
budget when the wage earner loses 
his job or the bank fails or a depres- 
sion hits this country. 

The American people place great 
dependence upon the telephone. It 
brings to us messages of life and 
death, happiness and sorrow, success 
and failure. We are a _ telephone- 
minded people and the telephone has 
become well nigh indispensable in 
the American home. 

The people, through their govern- 
ment, have granted you a virtual 
monopoly to carry on your business 
without any competitors. For these 
reasons you telephone people must 
serve your subscribers as well and 
as faithfully as you do your stock- 
holders. Good service at reasonable 
rates not only produces satisfied cus- 
tomers but increases dividends for 
your stockholders. This combina- 
tion brings fewer complaints to the 
public utility commission. 

Recently the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission received com- 
plaints from telephone subscribers 
that the telephone companies were 
charging more to talk to points with- 
in Pennsylvania than they were 
charging to points outside of the 
state for comparable or longer dis- 
tances. These complaints puzzled 
the members of the commission. 

Upon investigation we found it 
to be true that for comparable dis- 
tances the rates for interstate mes- 
sages were lower than for intrastate 
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calls. The commission instituted an 
investigation for the purpose of de- 
termining why Pennsylvania tele- 
phone users should be penalized for 
making long distance calls between 
points within the state. 

It is our duty to adjust any in- 
equalities to protect the public from 
unfair discriminations and unrea- 
sonable rates. This, it seems to me, 
can be done and at the same time 
insure the stockholder a fair return 
on his investment. 

May I congratulate you not only 
as successful operators of telephone 
companies but as utility executives 
representing owners who are local 
people residing in your respective 
communities? Local corporations, 
such as yours, give stamina to the 
business fiber of America. You 
know that to please your subscribers 
means your success. You not only 
serve them; you deal in your local 
banks and you patronize your local 
merchants. 

Contrast this with companies con- 
trolled by absentee owners, com- 
panies that are wholly owned by 
holding companies pyramided one 
above the other. 

When I speak of the holding com- 
pany evil among utilities, I do not 
want to be understood as referring 
principally to telephone companies. 
I want to say, in all fairness, that 
I believe the holding companies con- 
nected with telephone companies are 
cleaner and hold fewer skeletons in 
their closets than certain other util- 
ities to which I might refer. 

Since becoming a member of the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 


Commissioner, Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 





mission, in April, 1937, I have gained 
two distinct and clear-cut impres- 
sions of utilities. The one impres- 
sion is a favorable one and the other 
one, unfavorable. 

I was surprised to learn of the 
efficiency with which operating man- 
agements serve public utility cus- 
tomers. Most operating companies 
are splendid organizations from their 
local officers down through the list 
of loyal men and women employes. 
It is only when unusual storms or 
floods occur that the public is de- 
prived of service; and when such 
occurrences beyond human control 
take place, the utility managements 
have shown unusual celerity in rem- 
edying the situation. 

I want to compliment the tele- 
phone companies and most of the 
other utilities throughout the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania for the 
efficient manner in which service is 
rendered to the public. 

I regret that along with the favor- 
able impression just stated I have 
become convinced that the financial 
set-ups of many of the utilities are 
abominable. Capital write-ups, com- 
plex financial organizations with 
myriad holding companies confound- 
ing confusion, mortgages and deben- 
tures issued by one affiliate to an- 
other, sales, mergers and pyramid- 
ing of companies all cause a laby- 
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rinthine maze from which neither 
an expert accountant nor a Phila- 
delphia lawyer can extricate himself, 
let alone the average person. 

hese financial complexities not 
only make it difficult for commis- 
sions to determine whether utilities 
are serving customers at reasonable 
but they undoubtedly have 
been the cause of honest investors 
losing money and making them dis- 
trustful of utility investments. 

‘hese holding company monstrosi- 
ties were created for an era that I 
am certain has happily passed. The 


rates, 


time is here and now when utilities 
and utility commissions must stop 
calling each other names and get 
down to the realistic business of see- 
ing that the public is given good 
service at reasonable rates and at 
the same time insure a fair return 
to the investor. 

I like the attitude of Philip J. 
Staples, president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, in a re- 
cent address when he said: “Busi- 
ness men today should be asking 
themselves what their businesses 
have been doing that is wrong and 


what should be done to right those 
wrongs.” 

If every utility throughout the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania will 
recognize its responsibility to the 
public and will “right those wrongs,” 
the public utility commission will 
consider its problems with fairness 
to both the public and the investor, 
and there will be put into practice 
in Pennsylvania those just princi- 
ples which, under Governor Earle’s 
leadership, have been written into 
the new public utility law of this 
commonwealth. 


Let’s Help Business Improve, 
Decide Kansans 


LEAVE AN OPTIMISTIC VIEW with those you encounter, urged 
one of the speakers at the Kansas convention last week.. “We 
telephone men represent as high a class of men as there are 
in any business; therefore, we should set an example by en- 


couraging other business men.” 


Friendly fellowship prevailed 


throughout the meeting and their was much interest in the 


manufacturers’ 


SPIRIT of good fellowship, 

keen interest in the manufac- 

turers’ exhibits and an excel- 
lent attendance made this year’s con- 
vention of the Kansas Telephone 
Association one of the best in many 
years. The meeting was held in the 
Hotel Kansan at Topeka on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, April 27 and 28. 
Many telephone men were present 
after an absence of several years, 
while others were attending their 
first convention. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures on the program was the joint 
discussion by more than 20 telephone 
men on “Business Conditions.” Many 
of these men reported on the rural 
situation in their territories and the 
REA problem. One telephone man 
sounded a psychological theme when 
he said: “I wonder if we aren’t 
talking too much about how bad busi- 
ness is and doing too little about it. 
I wonder if the trouble is with busi- 
ness or whether it is with us..... 
Are we leaving a pessimistic or 
optimistic view among those we 
encounter? We telephone men rep- 
resent as high a class of men as 
there are in any business; therefore, 
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exhibits. All officers were 





“Every person or business that does not 
progress is soon forgotten and the vacancy 
is filled by the more nrogressive,”" said Presi- 
dent SAMUEL TUCKER, in his annual ad- 


dress before the Kansas convention last 


week. Secretary H. B. COUCH is shown 
seated at the table busily taking notes. 


we should set an example by encour- 
aging other business men rather than 
giving them all our discouraging 
views.” 

Beginning with the fifth annual 
golf party on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of April 26, a general good 


re-elected 


fellowship prevailed throughout the 
convention. Attendance at the con- 
vention dinner and entertainment on 
Wednesday evening, April 27, exceed- 
ed that of recent years. There was 
dancing until a late hour. 

Visitors crowded the exhibits and 
display rooms of manufacturers, 
more time being allowed for such 
visits due to shorter convention ses- 
sions. Many Kansas telephone men 
took the opportunity to become in- 
formed of the latest telephone equip- 
ment and to place long-delayed 
orders. 

Messages were read at the conven- 
tion conveying best wishes from the 
Pennsylvania, Texas and Nebraska 
associations. 

The following officers were elect- 


ed: President, Samuel Tucker, 
Pleasanton; vice-president, Walter 
Pedigo, Pratt; treasurer, Estella 


Henderson, Pleasanton, and secre- 
tary, H. B. Couch, Topeka. 
Members elected to the executive 
committee for a three-year term are: 
Fred Scoresby, Sterling Telephone 
Co., Sterling; A. F. Cross, Wilson 
Telephone Co., Wilson; J. A. Gustaf- 
son, American Telephone Co., Abi- 
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lene, and Samuel Tucker, Pleasanton 
Telephone Co., Pleasanton. 
Opening Session 
at Kansas Meeting 

President Samuel Tucker, of 
Pleasanton, called the morning ses- 
sion to order on April 27 and ap- 
pointed the following committees: 

Nominating: Chairman, R. B. Fe- 
gan, C. A. Sweet and J. R. Shipley. 

Resolutions: Chairman, F. M. 
Browne, Bert Bradley of Brookville, 
and F. C. Mullenbruck of Fairview. 

Secretary H. B. Couch gave a brief 
report covering the membership and 
the finances of the association. His 
report showed solvency and growth 
of the Kansas association. 

The afternoon session. was pre- 
sided over by W. C. Wilkin of Nor- 
tonville, who called upon President 
Tucker for his annual address, the 
theme of which was “Progress.” 

President Tucker on 

The Mandate of Progress 

“Maintain the pace set by the de- 
mands of the buying public or drop 
out and let others take your place,” 
stated President Samuel Tucker in 
his annual address. This, he said, is 
the mandate of progress. “Every 
person or business that does not pro- 
gress is soon forgotten and the va- 
cancy is filled by the more progres- 
sive.” 

Picturing the reception which was 
given to the first automobile, and the 
tractor—and the dire prophecies of 
financial ruin—the speaker called at- 
tention to the fact that power farm- 
ing is the order of the day, and the 
horse is fast disappearing. 


“Now come the electric power 
lines,” continued the — speaker, 
“through extensions by the local 


power companies and the REA; and 
some say that the farmer cannot af- 
ford electricity, that it is ex- 
pensive. But these lines are spread- 
ing throughout our country and the 
question of right-of-way and of elec- 
trical interference with grounded 
telephone lines is before us.” 

In the past, said Mr. Tucker, the 
Kansas commission required power 
companies to aid the telephone lines 
in making lines metallic in order to 
eliminate interference by the exten- 
sion of power distribution lines. But 
with the coming of the REA, tele- 
phone companies are required to meet 
this expense themselves. 

“These REA _ projects become 
farmer-owned cooperative concerns 
when placed in operation,’ he con- 
tinued. “And since these same farm- 
ers use telephone service, they will 
understand the necessity of tele- 
phone service over metallic lines. The 
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too 


farmers of our country are entitled 
to use electricity on their farms. 
However, in the building of these 
REA electric power projects, the tele- 
phone companies in whose territory 
they are being constructed must pro- 
tect their own occupied rights-of- 
way.” 

Mr. Tucker called attention to the 
fact that rates for metallic service 
must be on file with the commission 
before the service is offered to sub- 
scribers, adding that the association 
will gladly advise members as to the 





LOUIS PITCHER, Chicago, executive vice- 
president of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, is shown giving a 


talk before the recent Kansas convention. 
procedure to be followed in a case of 
electrical interference. 

As to the new accounting system, 
the president said that last Novem- 
ber the FCC drafted a tentative uni- 
form system of accounts for class C 
companies under its jurisdiction and 
April 1 presented a revised draft. 
This system, he said, is being con- 
sidered for adoption by the state cor- 
poration commission, which has 
promised that a hearing will be given 
before its adoption. 

It is probable that this new system 
of accounting will be placed in opera- 
tion about the first of the coming 
year. Its adoption will necessitate 
the changing of all present account 
numbers as well as all accounting 
records, Mr. Tucker added, for many 
accounts are given different inter- 
pretations. 

“The National Situation” was then 
discussed by Louis Pitcher, Chicago, 
executive vice-president of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association. He referred to the leg- 
islative and political situation in 
Washington, the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, the REA controversy 
with the telephone companies, the 
Walker report on the FCC’s investi- 
gation of the Bell System, and con- 
cluded with a few comments on the 





prudent-investment plan and the high 
cost of bookkeeping under present 
accounting procedures. 


Telephone Men Report 
on Business Conditions 

Under the chairmanship of W. (¢. 
Wilkin, more than 20 Kansas tele- 
phone men entered into the timely 
discussion on “Business Conditi: ns.” 
Excerpts of remarks by some of the 
participants, with their name 
company connection, follow: 

M. R. CAMPBELL, president, Inland 

Telephone Co., Wellsville: “I asked 
a fellow the other day how many re- 
ports he was making to the govern- 
ment during the year and he said 
‘about 15.’ Did you ever count them 
all up? I did, and they totaled about 
72. In Franklin county we have had 
the same problems that all of you are 
having, and I’m here mostly to get 
some answers to a lot of 
that are in my mind.” 
t. B. FEGAN, secretary, Junction 
Telephone Co., Junction City: 
“Some one has said ‘How’s business?’ 
We all know the truth about 
ness conditions. Instead of talking 
about how bad they are, let’s get out 
and fight. 

“The conditions are not the best 
in the world, but our little telephone 
company is taking in nearly $1,500 
more than it did in 1936. Our ex- 
penses are a little more, our taxes 
are higher; nevertheless our rentals 
are $1,500 more than they were in 
1936. We went over the peak that 
time, and we are over the peak now. 


and 


questions 


busi- 


“Here are some suggestions: Stim- 
ulate your local subscribers. Don’t 
talk about $1.50 or $2.00 a month, 


because anyone can do that. You have 
to go about it in a different manner. 
We have a rate of $1.50 a month, 
but we don’t advertise it that way. 
We advertise it at five cents a day. 
We tell our subscribers not to use 
their neighbor’s telephone because 
they can afford their own for five 
cents a day. We advertise it on the 
billboards and everywhere. 

Look on the sunny side of the 
ledger for awhile. When the travel- 
ing man comes in, don’t tell him 
about the bad things and the bad 
conditions, but give him an order 
even if it is only a half-dozen re- 
ceiver cords. Order them whether 
you need them or not. When he goes 
to the next town to get an order, he 
will tell the next fellow about your 
giving him an order. After awhile 
we would all be singing about better 
times.” 

R. J. KING, 


manager, Atchison 


County Mutual Telephone Co., Mus- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The following discounts apply on quantity purchases of our Type 34A3 and 
35A5 telephones: 


On single orders for delivery as specified by customer 


within a one year period— 


500 to 1000 instruments rae A 
1000 to 5000 instruments 3 te 
5000 instruments and over 5%, 


On annual purchases where the customer will contract 
to permit delivery in even monthly quantities over the 


' . 
year's period— 


500 to 1000 instruments 4% 
1000 to 5000 instruments 5% 
5000 to 9000 instruments 6% 
9000 to 12000 instruments iy 2 

12000 to 15000 instruments 10% 
15000 instruments and over 12/2%, 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELectRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Distributor for products of AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY and other companies 
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THE KEITH LINE SWITCH 


THE ROTARY LINE SWITCH 


A modern form of the plunger type line switch, widely Used as primary or secondary line switch, line finder 


used since 1905. 


THE STROWGER SWITCH 


The present perfected counterpart of the orig- 
inal Strowger ''step-by-step" mechanism, used as 
line finders, selectors and connectors. 


various other switching functions. 


WHAT TYPE OF A 


Here is an authoritative answer by ani 


ment —and supplies whatever type is 


When a telephone manager plans to buy new automal 
central office equipment, he plans an investment that sho 
serve his company for a generation. It is natural, therefo 
for him to investigate fully before he decides upon the typ 


We welcome such an investigation because we are nt 
hampered by being able to supply merely a single type whic 
may have limitations in actual use. On the contrary, throug 
a continuous program of research, development and improv 
ment, Automatic Electric engineers have developed ma 
types of switch mechanisms to meet various exchanae requié 
ments or customer preferences. These products include 1 
tary and plunger type line switches, relay switchboards 
various types and—most widely used of all—standard Strow9 
switches in many combinations. 


It is our policy not only to offer our customers these pe 
fected products of our development laboratories, but ab 
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Distributors ie 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
Export Distributors: AUTO 
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IC ROTOR RELAY THE BRITISH POST OFFICE STANDARD 
SWITCH (TYPE 2000) 


This switch has been adopted as standard by the British 
and Australian Post Offices. 


URATIC EQUIPMENT ? 


an @n that makes a wide variety of equip- 
> is to customer needs and preferences. 


E AUTOMAT 


wy developed relay for multi-contact control in 


4 


inder 
type boards. 
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se of other manufacturers here and abroad where such 
ipment has established definite merit and fills specific re- 
ements of operating organizations. Among such products 
cluded the new British Post Office standard (Type 2000) 
ch as manufactured by Automatic Telephone & Electric 
Ltd., Liverpool, which we will be in position to supply to 
se customers who desire it within a few months. We are 
licensed to manufacture the Siemens Brothers high-speed 
: |7 switch for applications where a device of this type is 
erred. 
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ith this wide variety of types at our command, we thus 
upy the position of being able to supply equipment to meet 
omer preference as well as local traffic and service condi- 
’. We invite operating organizations and administrations 
consult with us as to equipment that will best meet their 


ut alids, 
CELECTRIC UNISELECTOR 
A high-speed switch designed for use with the 
Siemens Brothers No. 17 automatic system. 
GNAMND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ERS, BS AND CONSULTANTS 
butors @issessions: 


RIC SHB3 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
\UTOMBIC SALES CO., LIMITED 
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(Continued from page 16) 
cotah: “We have no REA lines to 
contend with and have been able to 
furnish service up to the present 
date, but I don’t know how long we'll 
be able to continue. Some of the 
companies affected are nearly out of 
business; that is, those which go on 
using grounded lines. Eventually we 
will all have to metallicize our lines 
and charge a little bit more. 

“The farmers around our territory 
feel that they cannot afford more 
than a dollar for telephone service. 
When the REA lines go through, the 
minimum charge will be $3.25. If the 


to make out reports. I have counted 
as many as 68 reports to be made 
during the year. We happen to have 
enough employes to come under the 
unemployment act and we have to 
make these reports every month. We 
have a sufficient number of employes 
that the unemployment tax covers 


” 


us. 

WALTER PEDIGO, president, South- 
west Telephone Co., Pratt: “I repre- 
sent the Southwest Telephone Co., 
which has 10 exchanges running 
along ths Rock Island Railroad. Our 
property extends out into the dust 
bowl like a spoon in a bowl of soup; 





when meeting with other telephone 
men, if we would encourage them in- 
stead of telling of the trouble we 
have had, things will probably begin 
to get better. 

“The REA is here and it’s going 
to stay; we might as well get ready 
to live with it. We all have ideas as 
to how it should be run, but, after all, 
we haven’t centered upon a program 
that we all agree upon. Most of us 
need a little more courage. We imag- 
ine that we’re facing hard problems. 
If we just look back to those who 
came forward in this country before 
us, we find that they faced a great 





Groups of telephone men gathered in the halls of the recent Kansas convention to discuss their various problems and to exchange 
experiences. The group on the right is absorbed in a discussion of the REA problem. In the photograph on left Secretary H. B 
COUCH (paper in hand) was trying to run out of this picture but Cameraman Ray Blain was too quick for him 


telephone men give good service, I 
don’t see why they can’t charge more. 
I find nearly all the customers are 
anxious to have electric lights. They 
are just as willing to have the tele- 
phone, but they want good service. 
I still think good telephone service 
can be sold at a fair rate. Most 
of us are at fault. We could get more 
money for good service. 

“With reference to rubber-insu- 
lated wire buried in the ground, I’d 
like to know how much it would cost 
per mile and how practical it would 
be.” 

C. F. MELLENBRUCK, manager, 
Fairview Telephone Co., Fairview: 
“Our company is getting along and 
that is about all. We lowered our 
rates three years ago for just one 
year, and we have never been able 
to raise them again. We’ve done 
pretty weil in holding our subscrib- 
ers. The only ones we have lost are 
the ones who have left the commu- 
nity. Nearly 10 per cent of our rural 
houses are empty and, of course, the 
telephones are taken out. 

“T also know what a problem it is 
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one end out of the bowl and most of 
it in the soup. 

“During the depression we lost ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of our sta- 
tions down in the dust-bowl end, and 
we don’t have very many back. Up 
this way we have nearly all of our 
telephones back. Altogether we have 
gained back about two-fifths of the 
telephones we lost during the de- 
pression. 

“We’re down in a strictly farming 
district, raising mostly wheat. We 
have no labor troubles of any kind. 
We have no bad industrial situation. 
Fortunately, we’ve had no rate con- 
troversies about the reduction of 
rates. We have a fair prospective 
wheat crop down there and if it will 
continue to rain, we will do as well as 
anybody.” 

WILLARD CHENEY, general man- 
ager, American Telephone Co., Abi- 
lene: “I wonder if we aren’t talking 
too much about how bad business is 
and doing too little about it. I won- 
der if the trouble is with business 
or whether it is with us. It’s true 
we've had a lot of trouble. However, 


many harder problems. We haven't 
begun to know what it is to have 
problems. We have too much fear of 
trying something new. 

During the last few years we 
haven’t shown gain, and it has taken 
a lot of hard work to stay on top. 
It used to roll some by itself, but 
now it takes considerable effort to 
push it up the hill. Most of us did 
a good job coming down the hill, but 
we aren’t going back up. It is the 
same in the telephone business as 
well as any other business—it’s going 
to be the survival of the fittest. The 
man who hitches himself to the con- 
ditions and meets them is going to 
come out in the lead. 

There are many things you would 
like to adjust and which need adjust- 
ing, but we will have to work along 
with them gradually and not try to 
adjust them all at once. It is well 
for us to check up on ourselves and 
see what kind of a track we are leav- 
ing behind; whether we are leaving 
a pessimistic or an optimistic view 
among those we encounter. We tele- 
phone men represent as high a class 
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PARTS! 
Nothing to Adjust 
No Radio Interference 
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Powerful 





Trouble-free 


PRICE $45.00 


Equipt with Pulsator for Biased 
Ringing - $55.00 
Output 20 Watts, 90 Volts 
Operates on 110 Volts A.C. 
| MONTH FREE TRIAL 
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(For loads 40/50 watts, write for information about Model —"3 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use and 
sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Automatic 
Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Inductive Coordination of Electric 
Power and Communication Circuits” 
by LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
is the only one combining under one cover the essentials of 
this important subject involving many divisions which have 
been treated separately and occasionally in numerous reports 
and articles. It includes results of the author’s researches, 
fitted into a broad survey of the principles applying to In- 
ductive Coordination. It is NOT a compilation of catalog 
data or undigested reports. It is a carefully developed treat- 
ment and clarification of a subject which, though important, 
has received too little attention. Many diagrams illustrate 
the practical application of the principles in a manner very 
readily followed. The variation in values of factors is pre- 
sented, and theory and practice under these conditions are 
carefully differentiated. 
CHAPTER HEADINGS: 
I. Elements of the Problem. 
II. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 
III. Effects of Conductor Arrangements. 
IV. Transpositions. 
V. Coordinated Transpositions. 
VI. Telephone Circuits on Power Structures. 
VII. Power System Wave Shape. 
VIII. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank Connections. 
IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
X. Control of Residuals. 
XI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial Measures. 
XII. Susceptiveness Factors. 
XIII. Low Frequency Induction. 
XIV. Miscellaneous Methods. 
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Next to comfort, economy is highly impor- 
tant, and Emerson-Electric presents the famous 
Parker-Blade fans in 12 and 16-inch models. 
Nationally known and accepted as the stand- 
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lence, finger-tip oscillation adjustment and 
breeze making efficiency, these fans operate 
on 25% to 3344% less current. 
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} Unusually quiet in operation, with a large 
| breeze capacity, these 12 and 16-inch fans 
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ing On current consumption averages 24% to 
40%. Investigate the complete line of 
Emerson-Electric Fans and Air Circulators 
Today. Write for your copy of the new 1938 
Fan Catalog No. 93 
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EMERSON-ELECTRIC EXHAUST FANS 


Bad air saps vitality, lowers efficiency. 
Emerson-Electric Exhaust Fans remove ex- 
cessive heat, steam, odors—and do the job 
quietly. Five sizes —12 to 30-inch diameter 
blades—two-speed, ball-bearing for vertical 
or horizontal installation—a lower priced 
line of single-speed sleeve-bearing fans for 
horizontal discharge only. Write today for 
booklet, “‘How To Select Emerson-Electric 
Exhaust Fan Equipment” No. 94 
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of men as there are in any business; 
therefore, we should set an example 
by encouraging other business men 
rather than giving them all our dis- 
couraging views. 

Selfishness should be weeded out 
of the telephone business and cooper- 
ation substituted. We are trying to 
talk and do too much for our own 
good. If we do not take an interest 
in our subscribers and take them 
along with us, we won’t go very far. 





We only succeed insofar as we help 
the other man to succeed. We are 
going to push him along, or else we 
aren’t going far. I think we are in a 
day when it takes more confidence 
than it ever has to adjust ourselves.” 

FOSTER LAMING, president, Subur- 
ban Telephone Co., Tonganoxie: “I 
had intended touching on some of our 
conditions, where we were in 1930, 
and then bring them down to date, 
sizing up our loss. I imagine most 
of us in the small Independent plants 
measure up about the same. But 
after hearing Mr. Cheney’s remarks 
and thinking about that book I have 
at home, I believe I'll throw that 
book away and start all over, because 
I think what he said is very true. 
We’ve got to attack this thing on a 
different ground. 

“About this inductive interference 
that is coming into our localities, we 
aren’t having much trouble with that 
yet, but it does seem that we could 
do a little more about it. Wouldn’t 
it be worth while to have a commit- 
tee of men who are willing to give 
this matter some time and study 
along the lines Mr. Cheney brought 
out? We ought to start something on 
that order. Then we could go back to 
a district meeting, call in the local 
managers and the board of chiefs 
and helpers in that locality and try 
to bring them a new message. We 
need something like this to help get 
this business back on its feet. 

A few years ago I took the line 
of least resistance and sold automo- 
biles instead of telephones. It is no 
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harder to sell automobiles than it is 
to sell telephones. Go to the sub- 
scribers and tell them it’s about time 
they put in that telephone they could 
not afford some time ago. 

The best suggestion that I have 
to offer is to name a committee and 
get a program started; then take it 
back to district meetings.” 

C. H. MELANDER, manager, Mont- 
gomery County Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co., Wayside: “In Mont- 


This photograph 
was snapped dur- 
ing one of the 
sessions at the 


Kansas conven- 


tion last week. 


gomery county we have seven Inde- 
pendent telephone exchanges. The 
Montgomery County Farmers com- 
pany has three small exchanges at 
Wayside, Jefferson and Tyro. The 
four other exchanges are located at 
Havanna, Elk City, Sycamore and 
Liberty. Then we have five Bell tele- 
phone exchanges at Cherryvale, Inde- 
pendence, Coffeyville, Deering and 
Caney. That covers our telephone 
system in Montgomery county. 

“Montgomery county is somewhat 
of a farming county with some gas 
and oil being produced. My principal 
occupation is farming. I give to the 
telephone business what time I can 
on the side. 

As far as our telephone system is 
concerned, we’re getting along as 
well as can be expected, and we’ve 
probably gained a few telephones 
since we got down to the low. We 
are still gaining a few, but we have 
not gotten back where we were. Our 
collections are good, but our rates 
are low. We give a 25 per cent dis- 
count if paid before the 20th of the 
month, and 95 per cent of the sub- 
scribers take advantage of it. It 
leaves very little to pay the operators 
and other expenses, but we have 
enough to pay our bills.” 

C. A. KRUEGER, manager, Ellin- 
wood Telephone Exchange, Ellin- 
wood: “We have no axe to grind, 
we have no complaint to make. We 
are getting along fine in our ex- 
changes. We are well satisfied. We 
only hope it will continue. As long 
as we get the money back that we 





have spent in the plant, we will re- 
main satisfied. We had almost a 25 
per cent gain in stations last year, 
so you can see why we are satisfied, 

“The gain in stations or rental rev- 
enue is but one of the revenues that 
the telephone companies in Kansas 
have, and I think it would be we!! if 
we would give more thought to the 
toll end of the telephone business. 
We used to figure the local conditions 
with the territory covered by our 
exchange, and it all had to do with 
the revenue of the plants. I believe 
that the revenue of the plants of 
Kansas, not only today but in the 
future, are going to depend largely 
upon the tolls. 

In order to get the money back, 
we ought to give more thought to 
where this revenue is coming from. 
Industry, of course, plays a great 
part. The greatest industry we have 
is agriculture. I believe I am safe 
in saying that the next largest indus- 
try in the state is the oil industry. 
The oil industry is responsible for at 
least 100 per cent of the gain in 
stations in the past two years, and 
the oil industry is by far the great- 
est source of toll revenue the tele- 
phone companies in Kansas have. 

The oil business is not localized 
as a lot of us think. There are 55 
of the 105 counties in the state of 
Kansas producing oil today, and 
hardly a day goes by but that our ex- 
change has connection with most of 
these 55 counties. So not only the 
conditions in our immediate commu- 
nity but also in yours govern our 
revenue. Perhaps the conditions in 
our community are helping you. 

Oil is one of the sources that is 
making the telephone plants of today 
—and not only the oil industry in 
our state but in adjoining states. If 
we give more thought to toll, we will 
find more revenue in the cash box at 
the end of the year.” 


GEO. W. BARTZ, manager, Eudora 
Mutual Telephone Co., Eudora: “We 
are located about 35 miles from here 
on the Kaw Valley River. Of course, 
we raise quite a few potatoes there 
and that makes considerable employ- 
ment in the potato season. It is a 
good agricultural country and the 
prospects are very promising. We 
never lost more than 5 per cent of 
our telephones during the depression. 
I think part of that is due to the fact 
that we do not own our country lines. 

“We try to help the merchants in 
the smaller towns where they are 
located close to large cities, because 
it seems as though good roads make 
competition pretty keen, and we give 
out line calls. We contacted all the 
merchants and got each one to make 
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a ‘special. Now we have three or 
four of our merchants giving line 
calls every week.” 

E. REECE, owner, Riley Rural 
Telephone Co., Riley, Kansas: “My 
experience in the telephone business 
is about the same as the rest of you. 
I lost about 25 per cent of my tele- 
phones during the depression. They 
haven’t been coming back very fast. 
The last two years I have been hold- 
ing my own, so I guess I’m pretty 
well satisfied with that.” 

FRED SCORESBY, president, Sterling 
Telephone Co., Sterling: “We have a 
little difficulty in our part of the 
country different from that of any- 
body else. We are going backward 
pretty fast, even though we are in 
the center of the oil industry. There 
is oil all around us, but the produc- 
tion has taken that business away. 
The people have fled, so our business 
has gone backwards. Other than that 
we haven’t made much change.” 

O. M. ANDERSON, secretary, Huron 
Telephone Co., Huron: “With refer- 
ence to the interpretation of the cor- 
poration commission as to who is en- 
titled to the highways to build lines 
and maintain them, etc., we know 
Mr. Carmody has absolutely refused 
to pay or reconcile damage that is 
done by the REA. The commission’s 
interpretation of the law is that it 
has no right to assess damage or ex- 
pense on anybody. I differ with it 
entirely. The law plainly says it can 
make rules and regulations. They 
have made rules and regulations. 

“The electric light people had 
learned in this state to compensate 
any undue interference. They were 
willing to do that, but it’s different 
with the REA. The REA say they 
haven’t the money to pay for dam- 
I have sent out altogether 800 
letters to telephone companies in this 
state asking them to come to this 
convention and to see that from 20 
to 50 letters go from their station 
into Washington to Senator Capper, 
Mr. McGill and the other men who 
are on that committee, asking them 
to vote for that bill which compels 
the REA to pay these damages, and 
I hope that every man will go home 
and write 200 letters back to Wash- 
ington. Urge your patrons and citi- 

is to do the same. 

We can’t have grounded lines, be- 
cause Mr. Carmody says you have no 
lines out west; that grounded lines 

» not telephone lines. After those 
REA lines were energized, you 

ildn’t hear thunder. Toll lines were 
out. You couldn’t go to the Bell lines. 
You couldn’t plug into any other 
main line. There was so much noise 
that the operators had to put cotton 


aves. 
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in their ears. We are put off the 
earth. 

What are we going to do about 
it? We can put letters into Wash- 
ington. Let’s do it! That’s our only 
hope! 

Our only hope for the future is to 
send letters down to those who are 
on the committee, so that we can 
get what we are entitled to, and I 
believe that the corporation commis- 
sion is fair-minded enough to give 
you a justifiable raise in rates.” 


The closing session on the morning 
of April 28 was well attended and 
much 


interest shown in the ad- 


dress by Wayne Limbocker, chief 
engineer of the Kansas Corporation 
Commission. 

Annual Reports of 

Telephone Companies 

In discussing “Your Annual Re- 
ports,” Mr. Limbocker expressed his 
appreciation to Kansas_ telephone 
men for the excellent manner in 
which the 1937 annual reports were 
prepared. The annual reports, he 
said, are among the most direct and 
important contacts between the tele- 
phone companies of the state and the 
utilities division of the Kansas Cor- 
poration Commission. They indicate 
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many interesting problems and re- 
flect, in general, the manner in which 
the various companies are being 
operated. 

From these reports it is learned 
that there are 637 Independent tele- 
phone exchanges, serving 161,100 
customers and operating practically 
50 per cent of the telephones of the 
state. A majority of these customers, 
the speaker pointed out, either live 
on farms or are closely identified 
with rural business. In addition, the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
serves a total of 178,000 customers, 
18,000 of whom 
are rural resi- 
dents. 

Among the im- 
portant observa- 
tions made by the 
chief engineer 
were the facts 
concerning the 
rural telephone 
situation today. A 
large portion of 
the rural service 
is not. self-sup- 
porting, Mr. Lim- 
bocker found, and 
there are fewer 
rural telephones 
than previous to 
1920. 

“What is caus- 
ing this condi- 
tion?” he asked. 
“Is it due to the 
fact that service 
is poor or that 
rates are _ too 
high? Certainly 
it is not due to 
the fact that people do not need or 
want telephones.” 

Answering his own questions, the 
speaker stated that rates are not 
especially high, but many farmers 
are getting the same type of service 
they did 20 years ago. Here and 
there is found an exchange that is 
giving satisfactory rural service at a 
reasonable rate and a fair return, 
“‘a service that is as far above the 
multi-party grounded rural line as 
the 1938 automobiles are above those 
of 1920.” 

“The other type of exchange that 
indicates a reasonable return on 
service that apparently is satisfac- 
tory is the exchange in which the 
rural lines are handled on a switch- 
ing service line basis,” added Mr. 
Limbocker. 

The indications are, said the 
speaker, that two optional types of 
service should be made available to 
rural residents—one that will give 
usable telephone service at a very 
low rate and another that will give 
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The "Voice Mirror” 
tion, 248 registering to hear how their voices sounded to others. Ray 
Blain appeared with his camera just as the voice test was being taken 
by R. B. FEGAN (left), general manager of the Junction City Tele- 
phone Co. SAMUEL TUCKER, president of the Kansas association, 
is reading a booklet on "The Miracle of Talking by Telephone.” 





high-grade service at an adequate 
rate. 

In addition to the mutually-owned 
line service, with switching service 
provided by the commercial com- 
pany, the speaker cited the partially- 
owned telephone line as the means of 
furnishing an inexpensive type of 
service to rural patrons satisfied with 
that type of service. 

“By partially-owned,” Mr. Lim- 
bocker explained, “‘we mean one a 
portion of which is owned by the 
utility and a portion by the sub- 
scriber. For example, if several peo- 
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was a popular attraction at the Kansas conven- 


ple desire telephone service and do 
not require a first-class service, they 
could own their station apparatus, or, 
if they desire, they could rent it from 
the utility. 

“They could then build their single 
wire lines, through fields and down 
lanes, with very little expense to 
themselves, and connect with the 
utility-owned lines on the main high- 
ways. The utility would then charge 
line mileage for the portion it owns, 
a telephone rental charge for the ap- 
paratus and the regular charge for 
switching service. 

In this way the utility eliminates 
a large portion of the branch lines 
and the associated cost of mainte- 
nance. At the same time the cus- 
tomer, due to the fact that he main- 
tains a portion of the line, will re- 
ceive a lower rate than is now appli- 
cable to most utility-owned rural 
lines.” 

Thus, said the speaker in conclud- 
ing his address, the farmer gets 
service at a lower rate and the net 


revenue of the utility is increased 
through the reduction in mainte- 
nance costs. “In addition to this type 
of service,’”’ declared Mr. Limbocker, 
“the utility will give what might be 
called their grade ‘A’ service at a 
rate that justifies the expenditure.” 

This rural problem, he added, can 
no doubt be solved in many ways, 
but it is one that should be given 
serious consideraton. “‘Within the 
next few years,” said he, “a major 
portion of the rural lines in the state 
will have to be rebuilt and the people 
as a whole will not agree to a higher 
rate for the old magneto service. 

“There will be many, however, who 
will prefer modern service at reason- 
able rates if they know that those 
who cannot afford the higher rates 
will receive service at a rate that is 
cheaper than the one now in exist- 
ence. To this matter we should all be 
giving our attention.” 

A general discussion followed Mr. 
Limbocker’s address. 

A. M. Benedict of Richards, Mo., 
vice-president of the Missouri Tele- 
phone Association, was among those 
introduced as an out-of-state visitor. 
His friendly remarks were well re- 
ceived and his bits of wisdom were 
referred to by other speakers. 

R. W. Hedrick, Jefferson City, 
Mo., secretary, Missouri Telephone 
Association, was introduced and re- 
sponded by telling a convention story 
on H. W. Hubenthal, Oklahoma City, 
secretary, Oklahoma Telephone As- 
sociation, who in turn took the floor 
to defend himself. This humorous 
banter was pleasing and well received 
as a diversion. 

J. W. Admire, manager, Council 
Grove Telephone Co., recited a poem, 
“Rumoresque,” a story with a moral 
that was well taken. 

The executive committee, in ses- 
sion following the convention, select- 
ed Junction City for the 1939 annual 
convention. 


vv 
Order Reduces Charges 


of Michigan Associated 

The Michigan Associated Telephone 
Co. was ordered April 6 by the Mich- 
igan Public Utilities Commission to re- 


duce its charges for handset, deskset 
and extension telephones in 36 ex- 
changes in the state, effective May 1. 
The reductions will lower the company’s 
annual income approximately $8,191. 

Headquarters of the company are in 
Muskegon and it serves communities 
in Oceana, Mason, Muskegon, Ottawa, 
St. Joseph, Branch, Monroe, Lenawee, 
Ingham and Clinton Counties. It also 
serves the Thumb district north of De- 
troit, and has exchanges at Manistique 
and L’Anse. 
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Here and There 
in the Field 


Sleet and Wind Snap 
Off Telephone Poles 
The accompanying picture, taken on 
Wednesday morning, April 6, 
damage done to telephone lines and 
poles of the West Iowa Telephone Co. 
at Anita, Iowa, by the storm of 
e night Hundreds of 
phone poles at the Anita exchange were 
prooted and pulled over by the sleet 


shows 


sleet 


before. tele- 


the wires and the strong wind. As 
he illustration shows, the roads were 
wked by broken telephone poles and 
e-covered wires. 

\ crew of men was put to work early 
April 6 
was still blowing and sleeting hard) to 


the morning of (while it 


clear the rural roads. They pulled the 
poles and wires off the highways and 


it them in the ditches along the roads. 





his highway scene just outside of Anita, 
lowa, shows a row of rural telephone poles 
snapped off by the sleet storm in early April 


which was followed by a blizzard. Hundreds 

of poles and wires of the West lowa Tele- 

phone Co. were downed by the sleet and 
strong wind. 


\ll that day and night and the next 
blizzard raged, covering these 
with feet of 


day a 
poles and wires several 
now. 
The crew of men continued working 
spite of the weather conditions and 
e-established service in all the rural 
strict in less than a week. There was 
ery little damage lines in 
he town of Anita. 
The company reports that subscrib- 
rs, as a whole, were understanding and 
atient while the crew worked to re- 
air poles and lines. On some of the 
ural lines, the subscribers were able to 


done to 


alk among themselves, although they 
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could not ring Central or receive 
rings. 

On one such farm line, the women set 
their alarm clocks for a certain time and 
when the clocks rang they went to their 
They passed the 
news along to friends in town. Ata 


telephones to visit. 


| 
| 


any | 


set hour, the farm women went to their | 


telephones and the friend in town would | 


have the operator connect her with the 
line. Thus, they had their telephone 
visits and kept up on all the news of 
the town and country. 
vv 
April Sleet Storm 
Damage in Nebraska 
Revised estimates of the early April 
sleet storm that caused heavy losses to 
Nebraska, 
place that of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at $65,000 without tak- 


telephone companies _ in 


ing account of lost toll business. Prac- 
tically all of the larger exchanges were 
cut off from Lincoln, but the Hastings 
and York districts were hardest hit. 

Rain that turned to sleet started the 
trouble, and it was not until three days 
later when the rising temperature melt- 
ed the ice that service restoration could 
be well started. 

Between times heavy winds cut out 
circuits that had been restored but a 
brief time The unusual fea 
ture of the damage was the large num- 
ber of 


before. 


wire breaks as compared with 
fallen poles. Five thousand poles went 
down, but on the lines of newer con- 


struction the poles held and the wires 


gave way. An estimated 40,000 wire 
breaks were sustained. 
vv 


Lincoln (Neb.) T. & T. 
Co.'s Budget for 1938 


The 1938 budget of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., as 
finally adopted, in addition to setting 
up an estimate of $2,417,000 to meet 
ordinary operating expenses and fixed 
charges, calls for plant 
costing $963,000. 

Of this sum $137,000 will be spent 
for new equipment for the Lincoln dial 
exchanges, together with a modern toll 
test board. Most of the expenditures 
will be upon long distance equipment. 
As the total expenditures will be offset 
by a credit of $821,000 for plant dis- 
placed during the course of the work, 
the net expenditure from depreciation 
will be $142,000. 
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SAWTOOTH 
DISCHARGE 
BLOCKS 


The P-495 self-cleaning 
ground blocks, eliminate 
dirty carbon troubles. They 
dissipate static discharges 
with no time lag and do not 
ground the line unneces- 
sarily. 


This discharge block has 
been on the market for 
many years and has thou- 
sands of friends who testify 
that it reduces service inter- 
ruptions and lowers mainte- 
nance costs. 


Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 
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(Concluded from page 13) 
not have any in 1942, or at some fu- 
ture date when a President will come 
who may not think as much of the 
“great experiment in government” 
as President Roosevelt. 

It seems strange that the liberals 
themselves are blind to this danger 
of a future conservative President 
wrecking their pet experiment upon 
the very precedent laid down by 
President Roosevelt. Can you not 
well imagine what a howl Senator 
George W. Norris would send up if 
Chairman Morgan were fired not by 
President Roosevelt but by a future 
Harding or Coolidge for some con- 
servative reason? Why are they 
likewise willing to sacrifice so much 
long-range protection for such a 
petty immediate gain as getting out 
of office a chairman who honestly 
disagrees with his colleagues on de- 
batable matters of policy? That as- 
tute commentator Walter Lippmann 
summed up the situation admirably 
when he wrote not long ago in the 
New York Herald-Tribune: 


A wise and true friend of this great 
experiment would never have let the 
personal issues, or his own immediate 
feelings, divert him from the main point 

from the necessity of proving by this 
great experiment, that it is in fact pos- 
sible to create a new arm of govern- 
ment, to endow it with subsidiary legis- 
lative power, to invest it with the 
control and management of great na- 
tional properties, and to keep it sep- 
arate and distinct from the ordinary de- 
partments of government which are un- 
der partisan and Executive control. 

Far from reaching out for the power 
to prove that Dr. Morgan is like a mere 
postmaster, Mr. Roosevelt, if he had not 
forgotten his greater objectives, would 
have been bent on proving the exact 
opposite. He would have insisted on 
demonstrating that so much power can 
safely be vested in an Authority of this 
sort precisely because the directors are 
not ordinary subordinates. 


ONSIDERING the broad _ prob- 
lem of public ownership once 
more as a whole, it should be obvi- 
ous to friends and foes alike that if 
public ownership of utility service 
is to succeed in this country, it will 
have to be conducted by steady in- 
dependent agencies such as the TVA 
was originally intended to be. 
Assuming, just for the sake of 
argument, that we are entering upon 
a period when the basic resources of 
the country, as well as its communi- 
cations services, will eventually be 
treated as public enterprises, are the 
citizens of this country going to 
agree to put all the power of con- 
trol over these vital services under 
the power of a chief executive who 
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is also a party leader? Will they not 
insist that the organs of govern- 
mental business, as such, must be 
separated from the personal and 
partisan control of the government 
of the day. 

Well, the trend is not in that di- 
rection at present. Federal utility 
ownership and operation stands at 
the threshold of this new era with 
two strikes on it—a bureaucracy- 
ridden creature in false whiskers. 
This is the alternative to which the 
“proposed report” of the FCC points 
as the only one for the people to 
obtain adequate telephone service at 
low cost unless the FCC special 
staff’s theories of regulation are 
realized. 


FINAL touch of inconsistency 

in the administration attitude 
on the TVA mess (which may well 
be used as a sample of what to ex- 
pect of any future ventures by the 
government into the realm of pri- 
vate enterprise) is to be found in 
the strange maneuvers which pre- 
ceded the final decision to have a 
joint investigation. 

First, there was the case of Sena- 
tor Norris of Nebraska, father of 
TVA. He originally disdained any 
idea of an investigation. When the 
matter got too hot to ignore, he 
wanted a Federal Trade Commission 
investigation because, he said, a con- 
gressional investigation would be too 
political and sensational. Finally, 
when he knew he was licked on 
votes, Senator Norris agreed to a 
congressional investigation but in- 
sisted that the critics of TVA be 
excluded from participation. 

Then there was the case of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself, who con- 
ducted what Chairman Morgan re- 
garded as a drumhead court martial 
at the White House. After it be- 
came evident that Congress was go- 
ing to investigate TVA anyhow, the 
President called in the press and de- 
nounced certain “special writers” 
and “columnists” who said he was 
opposed to a congressional investi- 
gation of TVA. Such a story, he said, 
was made “of whole cloth.” 

3e «that as it may, the record 
shows that when a congressional in- 
quiry of TVA was proposed, the 
inner circle at the White House was 
either cool or hostile to the plan. 
Even in his message to Congress on 
the subject, the President did not 
actually endorse an_ investigation. 
The inference drawn by the writing 
fraternity was, therefore, not en- 
tirely unreasonable. 

Where public ownership in this 
country is headed may well be de- 





termined by what happens to TVA 
—not necessarily, of course, the out- 
come of the present investigatio: 

which is quite likely to turn | 

rather small potatoes after all. Bi 

it would be ironic if this administra- 
tion in its zeal to protect its nob 

experiment in socialism has erect« 

the foundation whereby a futuw 

conservative government will divert 
the whole course of Federal power 
cperations. 

It is not inconceivable that under 
the latter circumstances a more con- 
servative government will insist 
operating our Federal power pro 
ects as profitably as possible. They 
may be, therefore, required to sell 
wholesale power to customers mos 
willing and able to pay for it, which 
would, of course, mean the private 
companies. Thus, there is a good 
chance that over the years Federal 
projects may slip into a groove of 
supplementing the private power in- 
dustry of the nation, and Federal 
public ownership, as such, will be- 
come quarantined and calcified with- 
in given physical limits. 

Finally, there is the inevitable re- 
action of the taxpayers to eight 
years of unbalanced budgets and 
wild public spending. When we have 
had a few more messes such as the 
TVA situation, and the fantastic 
2assamaquoddy tidal power debacle 
($7,000,000 thrown into the sea), 
when the economic waste of some of 
the other projects now under con- 
struction is demonstrated, the Amer- 
ican people may call a halt on the 
march of public ownership. 

When that day comes, the tele- 
phone industry will stand as a di- 
rect beneficiary, for, if the invasion 
is not stopped in its present field of 
power operation, further invasion 
into the field of communications is 
almost inevitable. 


vv 
Clamor to Reduce Telephone 
Rates Dates Way Back 


A perusal of old records reveals the 
fact that the clamor in recent years by 
the public to secure a reduction in 
telephone rates has not been confined 
to this particular period. 

Records of the city council of Toledo, 
Ohio, show that a resolution was passed 
by that body on January 25, 1886, urg- 
ing members of the Ohio Senate to 
use their influence in securing passage 
of a bill known as the Strieker Bill, or 
some other proper bill looking toward 
regulating and cheapening the price of 
telephone service. 

This resolution was passed just 11 
years after the invention of the tele- 
phone by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1875. 
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Excellent Iowa 
Operators’ Conferences 


“\) ONFERENCES for operators 
§ and traffic people are an im- 
portant part of the annual 
convention of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, which was 
held this year at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines in Des Moines, April 12, 13 
and 14. Under Miss Anne Barnes, 
traveling chief operator of the Iowa 
association, an excellent program 





MISS ANNE BARNES, traveling chief 


operator of the lowa Independent 
Telephone Association, was responsible 
for the excellent traffic program 
planned for the operators’ conference 
at recent lowa convention. She has 
long been a regular contributor to 
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was planned for the operators’ con- 
ferences. 

The first conference was held 
Wednesday morning, April 13, greet- 
ings being extended by Miss Barnes 
and a response by Miss Hazel Gil- 
laspey, of Chariton. 

A splendid address was given on 
“Figures of Speech” by Miss Mar- 
garet Grace, chief operator, Fort 
Dodge Telephone Co., Fort Dodge. 
his was followed by a general dis- 

ssion. 

An address on “Coperation” was 
presented by J. R. Denkhoff, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
lowa Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
Dyersville. This excellent talk was 

istrated with charts. 

At the afternoon session, Miss 
Grace Coan, of Denison, presented 
a “Toll Ticket Pictorial.” A print- 
ed form was distributed, on the 
front of which was printed the 
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words, 


“Now the Toll Ticket Pic- 
torial Doors Are Swinging Open.” 


The folder or printed form opened | 


to show a printed program of the 
phases to be discussed by Miss Coan. 

These toll operating phases were 
grouped under the headings: Collect 


calls, hotel calls, messenger, NFY 
stated period, part charge, public 
stations, shortage overcollection, 





and transfer charge. Miss Coan’s 


pictorial was followed by a general | 


discussion. 

Blanks for participation in a 
25-word prize contest were distrib- 
uted to the operators present. They 
were instructed to finish the state- 
ment, in 25 words or less, “I con- 
sider operators’ conferences valuable 
for the following reasons. . 

Many excellent reasons were given 
and this answer, written by Miss 
Grace Coan, of Denison, was selected 
as the winner by the judges: “Ex- 
cellent ideas are exchanged; local 
problems discussed and cleared up; 
through personal contacts, some fine 
friendships have been made and the 
distance between exchanges short- 
ened.” 

Answers submitted in the 25-word 
contest by the other operators will 
be published in a future issue. 

On Thursday morning, another 
prize contest was held on “Knotty 
Questions” conducted by Professor 
Quizzer, or Miss Dee Spurr, of 
Creston. There was a tie between 
two operators in this quiz, Miss 
Clemmens, of Grimes, and Miss 
Mary Ellen Chambers, of Knoxville. 
In extending the contest, Miss Cham- 
bers was awarded the prize, a box 
of stationery. 

The “Knotty Question” contest 
made such a hit with the operators 
that they requested their publica- 
tion in TELEPHONY. All of the ques- 
tions in the contest, with their cor- 
rect answers, are given as follows: 

“Knotty Questions” at 

Operators’ Conference 

(1) If a customer requests the 
operator to quote the time or the 
charge or both, how and where is 
this recorded on the ticket? 

ANSWER: “t&c” in Spec. 
space. 

(2) If a customer emphasizes the 
fact he wishes only the time, what 
is recorded? 

ANSWER: Time only. 

(3) What entry is made on the 
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THE TYPE 14 
SUB-STATION 
PROTECTOR 











An enclosed weatherproof sub- 
station protector, easily acces- 
sible and ruggedly built for 
either indoor or outdoor use. 
Mounting bracket is reversible, 
permitting exposed or con- 
cealed mounting, as desired. 
Regularly equipped with two 5- 
ampere fiber-enclosed fuses and 
two Type 2105 discharge blocks. 
Write for information on this 
and other Sands protective 
devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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Batteries 


have a lot to do 
with 


Your Profits 
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You make extra profits for your com- 
pany when you buy Burgess Batteries. 
There's profit in the extra satisfaction 
they give. There's profit in the many 
extra hours of service built into them. 

Burgess Batteries are the only ones 
whose useful life is protected and pro- 
longed by “Chrome.” They give you 
many plus values: 

The Burgess 12F3,442-volt dry switch- 
board battery gives 1100 hours of con- 
tinuous service at 100 milliampere drain 
if replaced at 2.7 volts! 

The Burgess Twin-Six is lighter, 
smaller, easier to use than the two old 
No. 6 cells it replaces. Cost is only 
49c in lots of 30 (57c in Pacific terri- 
tory). Freight paid to your telephone 
exchanges. 


Order today—or write for information. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


BURGESS 


TELEPHONE BATTERIES 
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ticket to show the time was given? 

ANSWER: Number of minutes in 
“Minute” space encircled. 

(4) If a customer asks to have 
a call charged to a third station lo- 
cated in a different area, would we 
be authorized to do so? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

(5) How would you show this on 
your ticket? 

ANSWER: Enter number of third 
station in the “Calling Telephone” 
number space, and received & wt. 
(number of calling station) in the 
Spec. Inst. space (encircled in 
green). 

(6) What is the area limit within 
which the transfer of charges should 
be authorized? 

ANSWER: The day station-to-sta- 
tion rate of 35 cents between the 
stations from which the calling party 
will talk and that to which a trans- 
fer of the charges is requested, lim- 
its the area within which the trans- 
fer of charges should be authorized. 

(7) Are there any exceptions to 
this rule? 

ANSWER: Yes, if the customer 
gives sufficient reason. 

(8) What happens if a call is to 
be billed to a third station and is 
completed before we can reach the 
third station to obtain the “OK,” 
then when we reach the third station 
they refuse to accept charge or we 
are unable to reach the third sta- 
tion at the end of the next business 
day and the ealling party cannot 
be reached? 

ANSWER: If the charge is not ac- 
cepted, thereafter handle the 
as a shortage. 


case 


(9) What is the standard phrase 
for accepting LD calls? 

ANSWER: “Thank you. One mo- 
ment, please,” has been standardized 
for accepting calls unless “Will you 
hold the line, please?” is locally au- 
thorized. 

(10) How long is the operator 
permitted to hold the calling party 
on the line while waiting for a trunk 


or for routing or directory work 
to be done? 
ANSWER: Three minutes instead 


of one minute is necessary. 


(11) What is an attended public. 


station ? 

ANSWER: One at which there is 
an attendant whose duty it is to 
place calls for customers, receive 
reports from operators and make 
collections. 

(12) What is the code for “at- 
tended’’? 

ANSWER: Att. 

(13) When passing a 
WH report from an 


ticket or 
“attended” sta- 


tion, do we pass it as “24 att” or 
“24 attended”? 


ANSWER: 24 attended. 

(14) If the calling party has left 
the telephone after receiving a 
chargeable report without depositing 
the charge, how would you show the 
Ca on the ticket? 

ANSWER: Enter Ca (time) on the 
face of the ticket at top, encircled 
to indicate that customer did 
cancel the call. 

(15) If a customer asks you to 
Nfy time at the end of a stated 
period, what entry do you make 
on the ticket? 

ANSWER: Nfy (stated period) in 
Spec. Inst. space. 

(16) If the operator calls time 
at the end of stated period, how 
does she show it on her ticket? 

ANSWER: She encircles the entry 
in the Spec. Inst. space. 

(17) If the operator fails to no- 
tify at the end of stated period, 
what action does she take? 

ANSWER: As soon as you notice 

the omission, determine the elapsed 
time, cut in and say, “I am sorry, 
I failed to notify you at the end of 
(stated period). You have talked 
number of minutes)” and enter 
Nfyd (number of minutes in excess 
of stated period) minutes late in 
space for reports on the ticket. 

18) When conversation 
ished, what action should she take? 

ANSWER: Refer to the supervisor 
who examines the ticket, questions 
the operator and (if necessary) the 
calling party. She adjusts’ the 
charge with an apology, if the party 
is unwilling to pay it. 

19) If you fail to notify the 
calling party at the expiration of 
the stated period and do not notice 
it until finish of conversation, what 
notation and where is it entered on 
ticket? 

ANSWER: Failed to Nfy in the 
space for reports (and refer to su- 
pervisor ). 

20) What is the time allowance 
for holding the called party on the 
line when the calling line is found to 
be busy? 

ANSWER: The time 
should be considered to be the time 
required to make one additional at- 
tempt to secure the calling line. 

(21) On a person-to-person collect 
call when the charges are refused 
and the calling party asks to have 
the call held for “AG later,” why 
must the call be cancelled and treated 
as a new call when it is tried again? 

ANSWER: If the calling party asks 
you to try the call later or to hold the 
ticket until a request is received to 
try the call, tell him that if such ac- 
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tion is taken, it will be considered as 
a new call. Explain that cn a collect 
call if the called station or party will 
not accept the charge and the calling 
party does not agree to pay for the 
call. a report charge is made for the 
attempt to complete the call. Also, 
that any later attempt to secure the 
acceptance of the charge is subject 
to an additional report charge, if the 
called station or party is reached but 
the connection is not completed. 

22) Suppose a call is passed un- 
der an indefinite address to a Mr. 
Kelly residence, who is salesman for 
the Jefferson Salt Co. The TTC has 
several Kellys and does not know 
which one is wanted but has to try 
in care of dll the Kellys that she 
rings. What class of call would this 
take? 

ANSWER: Station-to-station. 

23) If an IN collect ticket has 
been accepted at a TTC and has been 
handled on a two-ticket basis and a 
change in ticket directions alters the 
status of the call to that of one not 
normally requiring an IN ticket, who 
is responsible for the timing of the 
ticket ? 

ANSWER: The TTC. 

24) 


route 


Can you use an alternate 
to reach a toll center beyond 
that to which it is quoted? 

ANSWER: Yes. Do not use an alter- 
route to reach a toll center be- 
yond that to which it is quoted un- 
less the alternate route is specially 
designated to indicate that it may 
be used, if necessary, beyond the toll 
center to which it is quoted when no 
circuit is available out of your office 
or NC is encountered at the first in- 
termediate office on the first route. 

25) How would you handle a call 

1 customer asks you not to moni- 
tor his connection or indicates in any 
way that he wished you to refrain 
from monitoring? 

ANSWER: Say, “All right, sir,’”’ and 
if switchhook supervision is not re- 
ceived from the calling station, add 
“Signal when through, please.” En- 
ter on the ticket, “Do not monitor,” 
in Spec. Inst. space. (This order is 
also given all the way through on 
the connection. ) 

26) If a customer refused to de- 
posit the tax on his call, how would 
you proceed? 

\NSWER: Try to secure the deposit 
of the tax, making a suitable ex- 
planation of why this is necessary. 
If the calling party will not deposit 
the tax, tell him that you cannot pro- 
ceed with the call and return any de- 
posit of coins he has made. 

27) What report do we use when 
a circuit to a ring-down is not avail- 
able? 


natea 
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ANSWER: NC instead of “All 
trunks busy.” 

(28) What term has been substi- 
tuted for “Contract call’? 

ANSWER: Private line. 

(29) Is it specified that a charge- 
able report be underlined on an IN 
ticket as on an OUT ticket? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

(30) Does the TTC enter the prop- 
er point-to-point position number en- 
circled on the IN ticket? 

ANSWER: Yes, in large offices. It 
is not necessary in small offices where 
there is only one point-to-point po- 
sition. 

(31) Where is such entry made? 

ANSWER: At the top of ticket in 
right-hand corner encircled. 

(32) What entry is made on an 
OUT collect ticket on which a mes- 
senger is sent, but the messenger 
charge is paid for by the calling 
party? 

ANSWER: “Mg. Pd” in Spec. Inst. 
space. The tickets can be handled on 
a part-charge basis. Cross-reference 
the two tickets. 

~~ © 
Gossip on Line, While 


Rural Home Burns 

Discourtesy on the part of a rural 
telephone subscriber out in Fairmount, 
Utah, caused the loss of the home and 
furnishings of a neighboring farmer 
last fall, it is reported. When the farm 
home was discovered on fire about 2:30 
one afternoon, the wife ran to the tele- 
phone to call the county fire depart- 
ment. 

She found the line and 
asked the persons talking to relinquish 
it, exclaiming frantically, “Our house 
is on fire.” 

“Well, ain’t that just too 
terted one of the parties and proceeded 
te talk 15 minutes longer. 

The fire spread rapidly. By the time 
the line was finally released and the call 
for help put through to the fire depart- 
ment—which rushed a 
quickly as possible 


was busy 


bad,” re- 


truck out as 
it was too late to 
de more than keep the fire from spread- 
ing to other buildings. The house and 
most of the furnishings were a com- 
plete loss, which was only partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The and_ selfish 
scriber obviously does not believe in the 
Golden 


discourteous sub- 
Rule of doing unto others as 
you would have them do unto you. 
vv 
Washington Convention 
To Be Held June 24-25 
June 24 and 25 have been selected 
as the dates on which to hold the an- 
nual convention of the Washington In- 
dependent Telephone Association. The 
meeting will be held at North Bend. 
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A New "LOW" in 
COST 


A New "HIGH" in 
REVENUE 


A new booth at a low cost 
making available to telephone 
companies a high revenue never 
before possible. Write for de- 
scriptive circular and informa- 
tion. 


SHERRON 
METALLIC CORPORATION 
1201 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


National Distributors and Sales Agents 
J. H. BUNNELL & COMPANY 
215 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 


FCC Refuses Rate Boost 
To Telegraph Companies 


‘he Federal Communications Com- 
mission, by a vote of 5 to 2, April 27, 
denied the application of the principal 


telegraph companies for authority to 


increase domestic telegraph rates 15 
per cent. The companies had argued 
that the increase was necessary to off- 


set dwindling revenues and higher ex- 


pe ses. 

ommissioners Craven and Case 
voted to grant the increase for one 
year. Chairman McNinch and Com- 
missioners Payne, Sykes, Brown, and 
Walker voted to refuse the boost. The 

mission said that it would later 

e “an appropriate report and or- 
der’ denying the petition of the com- 
panies, 

[The companies which asked higher 
rates included the Western Union Tel- 
egraph Co., Postal Telegraph-Cable 


Co., Mackay 
(California), 


Radio & Telegraph Co. 
Mackay Radio & Tele- 
(Delaware), and R. C. A. 
Inc. 


vy 
Hearing on Michigan 
Bell Intrastate Rate 


Further testimony designed to deter- 
mine whether the intrastate toll 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
should be reduced to conform with jn- 
terstate fixed by the Federal 

Commission will be 
heard by the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission May 17 and 18. 

The hearing, April 26, on the Mich- 

igan commission’s order to show cause 


graph Co. 
Communications, 


rates 


rates 
( munications 


was adjourned after hearing testimony 
on operations of the company and the 
explanation of rate 


how its schedules 


are compiled. 


Most of inquiry, conducted by Jo- 
seph Zwerdling and Bland Pugh, as- 
sistants to the attorney-general, was 
directed at the discrepancies in toll 


rates to points near the state line and 

over the line. A call from Lan- 
sing to Niles, Mich., for instance, costs 
75 cents, while a call from Lansing to 
South Bend, Ind., but 55 cents. 
Similarly, a call from Port Huron to 
Monroe costs 70 cents as compared to 
55 cents for a call from Port Huron 
to Toledo, Ohio. 

he company’s answer to the order 
to show cause was filed by Thomas G. 
Long, general counsel. It pointed out 
that the interstate rates are governed 
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costs 


by the Federal Communications Com- 
In justification of the general 
theory that such calls can be handled 
more cheaply than intrastate calls, it 
cited the principle that the “long haul” 
with similar terminal 
cheaper than a short haul. 


mission. 


expense is 


It was pointed out by company of- 
ficials that the average length of an 
intrastate call in Michigan is 31 miles, 
while the average length of an inter- 
state call originating 
189 


in Michigan is 
miles. 

Mr. Zwerdling devoted much of his 
questioning to determining if the route 
followed by a call to a point near the 
state line is identical with the route fol- 
lowed by a call to a point just over 
the line. Testimony by Joseph V. Bell, 
toll traffic supervisor for the company, 
Vernon Foulkrod, company 
that a Port Huron-to-Mon- 
roe call is transferred at Detroit from 
a Bell company line to an A. T. & T. 
line and that Port Huron 
to Toledo goes directly through on an 


and engi- 


neer, Was 


a call from 


A. T. & T. line. 
Henry W. Goodman, rate engineer 


for the company, said that the actual 
route little 
The rates, he explained, are compiled 


followed has signficance. 
by a grid system superimposed on a 
map of the United States. All points 
within the square thus created 
identical toll rates to 


have 


any point out- 
side the square, the mileage being de- 
termined on an airline Within 
Michigan, he said, the actual route 


mileage average is 48 per cent in ex- 


basis. 


cess of the airline, or rate mileage. 
In interstate business, the route mile- 
age average is 30 per cent in excess 


of the rate mileage. 
vv 


Court Approves Holding 
Company Reorganization 

Federal District Judge Mell G. Un- 
derwood on April 7 approved the recom- 
mendation of G. H. Butt, special mas- 
ter, of a reorganization plan _ sub- 
mitted by a bondholders’ committee for 
reorganizing the Utilities Public Serv- 
ice Corp. with headquarters in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The plan provides that the corpora- 
tion with assets of more than $11,600,- 
000 and a bonded indebtedness of $7,- 
014,000 and operating a number of sub- 
sidiaries in several states, including 
Ohio, engaged in the telephone and 
water service business, will exchange 


GRAY 
PAY STATIONS 


ARE PROVING THEIR EFFECTIVENESS 
IN HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES 


Potential business exists for 
every telephone company in 
almost any public place... 
hotel lobbies, drug stores, 
cigar stores, restaurants or 
in any one of a dozen other 
public places common in 
every town and city in the 
United States. All that is 
needed to obtain this extra 
business is a Gray Telephone 
Pay Station mounted in full 
view of the passing public. 





There is a Gray Telephone 
Pay Station to meet the re- 
quirements of your company 
and locality. 


GRAY TELEPHONE 
PAY STATION CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 


CO., Chicago 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 
Chicago 


LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. 


CO., Rochester 
CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES, 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vanconver 
Or any other telephone supply house 
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its bonds for stock in the Associated 
Public Utilities Corp. 

The Utilities Public Service Corp. and 
the Standard Public Service Corp., will 
be dissolved under the plan and the As- 
sociated Public Utilities Corp. will con- 
tinue as the holding company. 

The bondholders have $1,650,000 in 
bonds that will be exchanged for 82,500 
shares of no par value common stock in 
the Associated Public Utilities Corp. 
That corporation will then have a capi- 
tal setup of 82,500 shares of no par 
value common stock and 1935 shares of 
$25 par value, 7 per cent preferred 
stock, all of which will be outstanding 
under the reorganization plan. The 
bondholders, after exchanging their 
bonds for the shares in the Associated 
Public Utilities Corp., will become sole 
owners of the corporation. 

vv 


Service Not Maintained: 
Subscribers Complain 


Dennis Hoke of Monroe county, Indi- 
ana, president, chairman of the board, 
director and sole owner of the Farmers 
Exchange Telephone Co., has been sum- 
moned before the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission to show cause why he 
should not give his customers some 
number when they call, even a wrong 
one. 

A delegation of telephone users ap- 
peared before the commission April 8 
and said the company originally was = 
cooperative, but the rates were too low; 
therefore, equipment was neglected. As 
wires sagged nearer the ground, the 
parties wished to unload their holdings, 
and this they did by selling everything 
tc Mr. Hoke for $1. 

That was seven years ago. Mr. Hoke 
fixed equipment, raised rates to $10 a 
year per customer, and the company 


prospered. Then the service deterio- 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Peles. Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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rated and it took several minutes to 
get the operator, the complaints said, 
and then they could hardly hear. Lately, 
however, they told the commission they 
could not even get the eperator. That 
went on for some time. Eventually one 
of the customers discovered that Mr. 
Hoke had given the whole thing up and 
taken a WPA job. 

The commission found that Hoke 
never had made the regular reports of 
earnings, capital investments, property 
valuation, amortization and other cor- 
porative information. So it wrote him 
a letter, asking him, “how come?” 

vv 
Computing Refunds for 
Tulsa, Oklahoma City 


The Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. will have completed its computing 
of refunds due 100,000 subscribers in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa by June 1 
as ordered by the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission and approved by the 
state supreme court, M. J. Stooker, 
general for Oklahoma, re- 
cently announced. 

The money for refunds has been im- 
pounded since November, 1936, when 


manager 


the commission first ordered an Okla- 
homa City telephone rate reduction, 
and for nearly three years in the Tulsa 
case, 

Mr. Stooker said each of the 100,000 
accounts must be figured separately. 
The company will turn over to the 
total 
fuads due, and the commission will 
mail the checks to subscribers. 


commission the amount of re- 


The telephone company is also sepa- 
rating accounts of handset telephone 
users who have had this service for 
18 months or longer in Oklahoma, so 
that the 15-cent extra monthly charge 
may be eliminated May 1 according to 
the commission’s order. 

vv 
Handset Charge of 


Wisconsin Companies 
Representatives of 72 small Wiscon- 
sin telephone companies appeared be- 
fore the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission April 8 to oppose elimination 
of extra charges for handset telephones. 
The commission recently asked the 
utilities to appear to show cause why 
handset charges should not be abolished. 
The Wisconsin Telephone Co. did not 
appear but will present its arguments 
at a hearing to be scheduled later. 

E. W. Morehouse, chief of the com- 
mission’s division of rates and research, 
testified that he had data showing a 
decline in the price of handset instru- 
ments put out by Western Electric Co. 

A blanket abolishing the 
charges would “be impractical,” de- 
clared Robert Rieser, Madison attorney 


order 


representing the Wisconsin State Tele- 
phone Association and the Wisconsin 
Locally Owned Telephone Group. 
Sixty per cent of the telephone com- 
panies in Wisconsin charges 25 cents 
a month extra for 24 months for the 
handsets, Mr. Morehouse said. The re- 
maining 40 per cent charges eight cents 
extra per month without a time limit 
vv 
Determining Refunds 


In Ohio Bell Case 


With approval given by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission on April 
25 to the agreement reached a few 
days prior to that time between the 
state attorney general’s office and at- 
torneys for the company, the final 
chapter was written in the litigation 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. state- 
wide rate case that has extended over 
a period of 14 years. 

All that remains will be 
months’ work for the company’s staff 


several 


of accountants to determine the amount 
of money each subscriber, who _ re- 
ceived telephone service from the com- 
pany during the years 1926 to 1931, 
inclusive, will get from the $7,225,000 
compromise refund agreed upon. The 
payments of the refunds to the 56,000 
subscribers, reported to be eligible to 
participate, are expected to start some 
time in August or September. 


vv 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 

Federal Communications Commission 

April 27: Increase of 15 per cent 
in domestic telegraph rates denied in 
a vote of five to two by the commis- 
sion in acting upon application of the 
principal telegraph companies. The 
minority of the commission favored 
granting the increase on a temporary 
basis of one year. 
Alabama Public Service Commission 

April 7: Order issued granting 
James N. Cox and H. W. Vaughn au- 
thority to negotiate for telephone fran- 
chises in Haleyville, Hackleburg, Guin, 
Winfield, Sulligent, Vernon, Fayette, 
Reform, Gordo, Carrollton, Aliceville, 
and Hamilton, all in West Alabama. 

A temporary permit to acquire or 
build a system in the towns was 
granted, conditional upon the petition- 
ers receiving municipal franchises. 

Montgomery Circuit Court recently 
accepted bids by Mr. Vaughn and Mr. 
Cox to purchase properties of the 
Alabama Public Utilities Corp. in 
the affected towns, but a petition since 
has been filed in U. S. District Court 
at Montgomery proposing reorganiza- 
tion of the corporation, the commis- 
sion’s order said. 

Arkansas Utilities Commission 

April 20: Hearing on petition of 
the Southwest Telephone Co. seeking 
to increase its rates in the town of 
Cabot. 

The utility seeks a return of 6 per 
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cent on its investment, which would 
mean that revenues within the town 
would have to be increased approxi- 
mately $400 annually. There are 88 
customers on the exchange. 

In asking for the rate increase, com- 
pany Officials said that the system had 
lost money every year, except one, 
since 1931. A small profit was shown 
in 1936. The company purchased the 
property in 1927. 


Idaho Public Utilities Commission 


April 14: Hearing at Lewiston on 
order of the commission to the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to show 
cause why the 15-cent monthly charge 
for handsets and the $1.50 installation 
charge should not be _ discontinued. 
Hearing was concluded April 15 and 
case taken under advisement. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

May 3: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Iroquois County 
Telephone Co. for a proposed advance 
in rates for telephone service in Cissna 
Park and surrounding rural district, 
stated in rate schedule I. C. C. No. 5 
rendered by the company. 

May 4: Hearing in Springfield in 
the matter of proposed advance in 
rates for telephone service in Philo 
and Tolono stated in rate schedule 
I. C. C. No. 3 of Champaign County 
Telephone Co. Petition filed by Cham- 
paign County company to reopen case 
and introduce additional evidence. Pe- 
tition to reopen granted. 

May 4: Hearing in Springfield in 
the matter of proposed advance in 
rates for telephone service in Prairie 
du Rocher, Valmeyer, Waterloo, Co- 
lumbia, Dupo and Red Bud stated in 
rate schedule I. C. C. No. 5 second re- 
vised sheet No. 1 of Harrisonville Tel- 
ephone Co. 

Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

April 12: Michigan Associated Tel- 
ephone Co., Muskegon, filed petition 
asking permission to abandon its Dal- 
ton exchange and transfer 33 custom- 
ers to the Muskegon office. Because 
some of the Dalton customers are out- 
side the Muskegon base rate area, serv- 
ice would be increased 25 cents a 
month. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

May 17: Continued hearing at 
Lansing on the commission’s order to 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. to show 
cause why intrastate toll rates should 
not be reduced to level of interstate 
toll rates. At hearing on April 26 
company’s answer was filed by General 
Counsel Thomas G. Long. 

Joseph V. Bell, toll supervisor for 
the Michigan Bell, and Vernon Foulk- 
rod, company engineer, described in 
detail the routing of intrastate and in- 
terstate calls, the work necessary in 
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handling them and the division of the 
cost of maintenance and operation be- 
tween the Michigan Bell, the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
other Michigan telephone companies 
involved. Routing of calls was de- 
scribed by Henry W. Goodman, com- 
pany rate engineer. 


Michigan Tax Commission 
April 27: Hearing granted the Tri- 
County Telephone Co. on its protest 
against the assessed valuation of its 
property which was raised from $300,- 
000 to $1,500,000. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

May 3: Hearing in Jefferson City on 
application of the Missouri Union Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to file schedule 
of rates for common battery telephone 
service at Troy. 

May 3: Hearing in Jefferson City on 
application of the Missouri Union Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to issue mort- 
gage notes. 

May 3: Hearing in Jefferson City on 
application of the Missouri Union Tele- 
phone Co. to sell and I. Eugene Lyons 
and Winona Lyons to purchase the tele- 
phone exchange properties at Brashear, 
Hurdland and Novelty. 

May 18: Hearing on joint application 
of K. D. McGee to sell and Bert Swart- 
wood to purchase the telephone switch- 
board located at Dunnegan. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


April 28: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Blair Telephone Co., 
of Blair, for authority to issue $25,000 
of 4 per cent bonds; it appearing that 
the proposal will result in a saving in 
interest on outstanding obligations of 
the company and is proper refinanc- 
ing; authority granted as asked with 
directions that as soon as refinancing 
is completed, a full report shall be 
made to the commission. 

April 28: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Bertrand Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates upon com- 
pletion of work of metallicizing the 
lines, ordered that the company be 
granted an increase of 25 cents per 
month on each class of rural service 
instanter, and after metallicizing has 
been completed the matter of a fur- 
ther increase will be considered upon 
a proper showing as to costs; appli- 
cation was for increases from $1.75 
and $1.50 to $2.25 and $2.00. 

April 29: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to make 
revision in sheets affecting service be- 
ing furnished Cedar Bluffs, Cresco, 
Colon, Mead and Wahoo; it appearing 
that the requests are _ reasonable, 
granted as asked. 

April 29: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for approval of second 
revised sheet to section 6 of general 
exchange tariff; it appearing that this 
will result in clarifying mileage 
charges, found reasonable and order 
issued granting the same. 

New York Public Service Commission 

April 28: Jamestown Telephone 
Corp. granted an extension of time to 
August to comply with an order of 
the commission directing the company 
to establish service between its Ken- 
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